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SUNSHINE IN SICKNESS. 



Many books have been written for the 
sick ; much has been said about their 
trials and duties, but I think few writers, 
except the author of " Sickness, its Trials 
and Blessings^^^ have touched upon the 
latter. There are some blessings which 
would occur to every one as self-evident 
consequences of sickness : such as free- 
dom from the snares of pleasure, and 
the temptations of the world ; having 
more leisure to devote to religious sub- 
jects than when immersed in the active 
duties of our vocation ; being allowed to 
bear a portion, however slight, of the 
Cross of our Divine Master : and al- 
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though only those who are habitually ill, 
know how greatly these blessings are 
often marred by the self-reproach that 
worldliness, impatience, and distaste to, 
and neglect of, holy things, follow us 
even into our sick-room ; yet they are 
real blessings which all must recognize, 
however partially overclouded. It is 
not difficult after a short and severe 
illness to feel deeply grateful to our 
Heavenly Father for our temporary with- 
drawal from the world, for the time 
given to us to look into ourselves, and 
for the greater understanding which sick- 
ness has given us of the blessings of 
health, of which we should never have 
felt the fulness, but for our late expe- 
rience of its withdrawal. Many have 
borne testimony to the good that a casual 
fit of illness has worked in them, and 
with a better appreciation of the love of 
God, has come also a greater experience 
of the love of our fe\\o\v-ciea\,vxte^^ \ ^^ 
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have felt their affection, forbearance, un- 
selfishness, as we should never have done 
but for this visitation. All the beauties 
of creation, too, have corne upon us with 
fresh admiration, after we have been for 
a time confined to the house ; and we re- 
alize as we have' never done before, how 
fiill this world is of beauty and of enjoy- 
ment : the grass in its freshness and glory, 
the flowers in their fragrance and beauty, 
revive us, and we long to lift up our 
hearts in joy and thankfulness with the 
'* little birds" that " so sweetly and so- 
lemnly sing out their praises to Almighty 
God." The joy of such a return to 
health, and of seeing the faces we love 
best lit up with the delight of our re- 
covery, one can fancy cheaply purchased 
by the sufferings of a few weeks. 

It is more diflScult to realize the sun- 
shine shed upon a life of sickness, when 
hope is gone by, and there is no expecta- ^v 
Hon of any outlet but Ae^AXi •, ^^^ "a"^"^ \ 
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much sunshine there undoubtedly is in 
every lot ; and we should not be told so 
often as we are in Scripture to rejoice, 
" rejoice in the Lord alway," " and 
again I say rejoice," if joy and sunshine 
were denied to any. But the " light is 
in the clouds " for a time, " now men see 
it not." Why? Because we will not 
look for it; we shut our eyes or turn 
away from it, or veil it with a cloud * of 
discontent and impatience, and so we do 
not see it ; yet there it is, one day to shine 
out in all its brightness, if we do not 
render ourselves unable to see it then, by 
refusing to let its faintest beams rest up*^ 
on us now. 

As every physical power, every muscle 
of our bodies, becomes strengthened by 
use, and every faculty of our minds is 
sharpened by exercise ; so will our powers 
of rejoicing and of discerning the bright 
light that shines upon us through the 
clouds f become greater as v^e wse l\veiu. 
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SUNSHINE IN SICKNESS. 11 



Therefore would I entreat of my fellow- 
sufferers, of all long accustomed to sick- 
ness and sufiering, with whom pain is the 
rule, and ease the exception of Uieir days, 
diligently to seek put and cherish every 
gleam and ray of sunlight that it is given 
them to discern. Clouds overshadow 
their lot ; it is better not to try to tiiink 
otherwise, not to endeavour to work 
themselves up to such exaltation of feel- 
ing, as to believe themselves martyrs, 
and to glory in suffering, as though they 
were especially beloved because espe- 
cially afflicted. This sort of spirit gives 
us, it is true, a glow of enthusiasm, and 
helps us to endure extreme pain with 
willingness, and even eagerness, but it 
does not bring forth in us the " perfect 
work" of patience; it does not help us to 
bear the daily and hourly trials of weak- 
ness, nervous irritation, and restlessness, 
which are far more depressing and over- 
powering, than the sharp pain which 
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brings with it the fictitioas strength of 
excitement. 

It is &r better to look the trial steadily 
in the £ice, to understand wh»e it presses 
most heavily, and to allow ourselves to 
feel humbled by our infirmities, and yet 
to feel so sure that every part and parcel 
of our burthen is laid upon us in the ful- 
ness of Divine Love, that it must be best 
for us ; that we shall have strength given 
us to endure it; and that we may be con- 
tent and cheerful under it, if only we will 
give up our will to His, and say fix>m 
our inmost heart, " Thy Will be done." 
There is a gladness in this very resigna- 
tion of ourselves into His hands, some- 
thing like the happy fearlessness of a 
little child, safe in its mother's arms, 
whatever peril be at hand. It never 
gives people comfort to try and persuade 
them that such and such a pain or grief 
is not so bad as it seems to them ; they 
only turn away with a s\g\i ot di^^fi^^^" 
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iiient, feeling that they are not under- 
stood, and denied even the solace of sym- 
pathy. One cannot measure the amount, 
or define the nature of other people's suf- 
ferings, and the wound that seems most 
trifling to us, may rankle and fester, and 
irritate the mind far more than what ap- 
pears the larger and more important sore. 
And so, in leading them to look for the 
sunshine that is granted to all, I would 
not try to hide the dark clouds that 
overshadow it. I would but entreat 
them to look through and beyond them. 
A life of sickness must be one of trial, 
in the weakness that makes us often in- 
capable of self-control and unable to fix 
our minds upon anything but trifles : in 
our incapacity for prayer, or connected 
thought; in our withdrawal from active 
work, and from the power of helping 
others in need or suffering, as well as in 
its especial trials of irritating our tem- 
pers, and making us prone to selfishness. 



Let us receive aM as our appointed dis* 
cipline, feeling its fuU weight, submitting 
to it without 8 struggle, and yet even in 
our most gloomful and dreary hours, 
believing that Light still shines on our 
darkness, and that if we look steadily on- 
ward, we may pierce through the clouds, 
and bathe our spirits in its gladsome 
beams. 




SPIRITUAL SUNSHINE. 



Those who are in health are too apt to 
suppose that the very existence of sick- 
ness brings us a double portion of spiri- 
tual sunshine. But however true it is 
that "whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth," (thanks be to God for this un- 
speakable comfort ! ) they should remem- 
ber, that the withdrawal of this sunshine 
may be a part of the chastening. Nay, 
in long and wearisome illness it is the 
trial that presses most heavily — the want 
^ of power to realize the love of God, to 
keep our minds in a proper frame, and 
to have that communion with Him which 
appears to others to be so easy of attain- 
ment in the solitude of the sick room. 
They little guess the painful effort, too 
oflen the vain struggle, \» V.^e^ ^^ ^is-- 
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tention fixed even for a very short time 
on sacred reading and prayer, when the 
mind is unrefreshed by sleep, and the 
power to kneel is denied us. Only those 
to whom it is impossible, know how much 
help a change of posture gives against 
distractions in prayer, and how difficult 
it is when we cannot secure ourselves 
from interruption by going into " our 
own chamber to commune with our own 
hearts and be still," to turn our thoughts 
from what is going on around us, and 
mentally to place ourselves in the im- 
mediate Presence of God. Such trials 
as these are known to all who are ha- 
bitual invalids, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in addition to that of being de- 
prived of the blessings of public worship, 
which all must feel to be a great loss 
and a heavy trial to them, and one which 
makes the Sunday often a day of heavi- 
ness and weariness of spirit, instead of 
one of joy and gladness. 
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Having acknowledged all this, let us 
try to discover the sunny side of the 
picture, and to attract the rays of light 
which gleam through the clouds ; and 
the brightest, the most lasting, of these, 
is undoubtedly the knowledge that Christ 
knows all "our bitternesses." He com- 
prehends pain and weariness, anguish of 
mind and of body, even the hidings of 
Grod's Face, the burthen of sin, and the 
infirmities of human nature. He knows 
them all, and He will help us to bear 
them all. Knowing our infirmities, He 
will accept our most imperfect prayers, 
our feltering words of praise and thanks- 
giving, and give us comfort and peace of 
which the world knows nothing. Surely 
He " Who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us" is ever on the watch to catch 
our faintest accents, our most broken pe- 
titions, and present them in His Name 
to His Father. He knows how far the 
weakness of our bodies mars the fervour 
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of our devotions, how great the effort is 
to resist the distractions of mind which 
beset the exhausted and suffering, and 
He knows what we would say. He, as 
it were, completes for us the prayer we 
cannot finish. Now and then. He vouch- 
safes to us the joy of believing that our 
prayers have been more real and heart- 
felt, and the consolations of His Holy 
Word come home to us with especial 
fulness. 

Are not these gleams of sunshine ? the 
more precious, perhaps, for being rare, 
and with long intervals. But when we 
are without them, is our lot entirely 
dark? Is not the recollection of their 
Baptismal Covenant full of comfort to 
the sick? Shut out from public com- 
munion with God and with each other, 
they are yet children of God, members 
of Christ, heirs of His kingdom in Hea- 
ven; their sorrows are but the loving 
chastisements of their ¥at\ieT m Ha^veu*^ 
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they are one with Christ, Who hath con- 
quered death, and opened to them the 
gate of everlasting life ; they are grafted 
into the body of His Church ; they have 
a part in the prayers of every member of 
that Church. Wherever "two or three 
are gathered together" in Christ's Name ; 
wherever "holy hands are lifted up" in 
prayer, the sick are remembered; and in- 
tercession is made daily, I might almost 
say hourly, " for all in danger, necessity, 
and tribulation.;" "all sick persons;" "all 
that are desolate and oppressed;" for 
"comfort and help for the weak-heart- 
ed," as well as "strength" for those that 
"stand;" for "all who are afflicted or 
distressed in mind, body, or estate." 

Again, in the most solemn office of our 
Church, in the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, the sick are especially remember- 
ed, and prayer is made for all who " are 
in trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any 




other adversity," that " God of His good* 
ness will comfort and succour them." 
Indeed, the Church so loves and cares 
for all her sick members, that she has 
provided especial offices for their "Visi- 
tation" and " Communion;" and they are 
allowed an altar by their bed-side where- 
on to eat of " that Body which was given 
for them," and to drink of " that Blood 
which was shed for them," to preserve 
their bodies and souls unto everlastii^ 
life. Who has not felt the brightness 
of His Presence lingering in his chamber, 
and lighting up the gloom and darkness 
of his sick room, after the celebration of 
this Divine Banquet? Surely these are 
gleams from another world, rays of Sphi- 
tual brightness, gladdening tokens of the 
light that is in the clouds ! And the 
more we seek communion with God, and 
cultivate the hidden Life within us, the 
more keenly and clearly will the immor- 
tal Spirit see through and beyond the 
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cloud, which the diseased mortal body 
places between us and the beaming 
brightness. 

Christ has not only given us the pro- 
mise of eternal life ; we have it even now 
within us : " Our life is hid with Christ 
in God." It must begin on this side the 
grave, to be perfected on the other; and 
we must seek diligently, earnestly, con- 
stantly, to brighten it more and more, 
till, like the butterfly bursting from its 
chrysalis, it emerges into perfect light. 

The very seeking and striving of our 
souls to soar above the trammels of this 
perishable body, will enable us often to 
throw off a load of physical misery by 
withdrawing from the contemplation of 
it. The early martyrs exemplified this 
in their prolonged sufferings and vio- 
lent deaths. They seemed scarcely con- 
scious of bodily pain, while their souls 
were rapt in contemplation of the things 
of Heaven. Each invalid may learn so 
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to live above the things of sense as to 
take with thankfulness as well as sub- 
mission every physical trouble and suf- 
fering, and by seeking day by day for 
more full and perfect communion with 
God, we may enjoy His Presence more 
and more until the perfect day. And 
when we see those about us hastening 
to the House of God to join in the bless- 
ed sacrifice of prayer and praise, and our 
hearts are downcast by our captivity at 
home ; when we feel the pressure of the 
chains that bind us down to the couch of 
sickness, will it not bring us comfort un- 
speakable to feel that we are not alone, 
His Presence is with our souls, purifying, 
strengthening, brightening the life within 
us! 

No, we are not alone ; we never can be 
alone while we recognize one Body, one 
Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all, Who 
is above all, through all, and. \n \xs %11. 
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A SICK person, subject to much suffering, 
was once asked by a physician, whether 
she did not wish to die. "I should 
*think," he said, " life has no charms for 
you; do not you wish to leave it?" 

" No, not while I have any left to love 
me, and need me to make them happy," 
she replied. 

And it was the first thought of the 
moment, prompted by the feeling that 
the most precious thing on earth is the 
love that is bestowed upon us. It hardly 
seems to be of earth, and surely it is a 
plant of another birth. Heaven is its 
native land, but it is lent to us here 
awhile to make a garden of our wilder- 
ness, springing up amidst ^Jtv^ ^n^n^;^^^^ 
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about it ; often nipped in the bud by the 
frost of selfishness, and laid low by the 
cold winds of worldliness, but struggling 
on, fed by the dews of Heaven, and nur- 
tured by the sunshine of Love Divine ; 
ever putting out fresh shoots, and yield- 
ing blossoms whose fi-agrance wiU ascend 
to Heaven, whose beauty will be un- 
dimmed, undying, in a clime where cor- 
ruption is not known : 

"The harvest-time of love is there,'''' 

The Son of God has hallowed all our 
relations of life. He submitted to dwell 
in an earthly home, to be subject to 
earthly parents, and to feel the ties of 
human love, if we may dare so to speak 
of Him. On the Cross He cared ten- 
derly for His mother, and committed her 
to the care of the son whom He had 
chosen to comfort her — "the disciple 
whom Jesus loved." And His love for 
LazaraSy His grief for Ta\^ d^i^^^il^^ V^sm^ 
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hallowed fiiendship, and sanctified the 
tears of bereavement. Again and again 
in Holy Writ our human aflfections are 
spoken of as images and shadows of Love 
Divine. We are taught to address God 
as our Father in Heaven. His loving 
Providence, giving us all things richly 
to enjoy, and supplying all our wants, 
making the rain to fell, and the sun to 
shine on the evil as well as on the good, 
are feintly shadowed out by allusions to 
the love and care of an earthly father. 
A mother's tender consolations are recog- 
nized as though there were no earthly 
solace like them. "As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you,*' are the words in which the pro- 
mise of comfort beyond this world is 
given. Again, ^^a fiiend that sticketh 
closer than a brother," embodies the per- 
fection of friendship, emblematic of our 
anion with our 'Saviour, Who also con- 
secrates the marriage tie by speaking of 



it as figuring and representing His Spiri- 
tual Unity with His Church. 

We never realize the full force of these 
allusions to human affection till we meet 
with it in a house where there is one 
" invalid of the family;" then the thought- 
ful tenderness of a father, and the devo- 
tion of a mother's love, are called out. 
Many a man, harassed all day by busi- 
ness cares, and struggles to maintain his 
family, finds no leisure to lavish tender- 
ness on his children while he sees them 
going through the usual routine of child- 
hood, and apparently needing it not. 
They little think of the warm springs 
deep in his heart ; but if sickness comes 
to one of the little flock, the affection 
wells forth, and the sick child is cared 
for and petted, and nestled in its father's 
arms, as it never would have been in 
health. Early and late he toils to ob- 
tain some luxury to soothe the restless- 
nessy or tempt the failing a?p^^\-\\ft o^ ^Sofc 
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little sufferer, happy if he can win one 
smile of pleasure at last. And the mo- 
ther ! What words can give a just idea 
of her self-abnegation, of her unwearied 
love and watchfulness through days and 
weeks of suffering and weakness, of impa- 
tience and fretfulness. Every one else 
in the house may be wearied out, per- 
haps, and out of patience with an inva- 
lid's whims, but nothing can stem the 
current of the mother's love — ^her trea- 
sure becomes all the more precious to 
her the more she suffers for it ! Brothers 
and sisters learn to vie with each other 
in pleasing and amusing the invalid, in 
yielding to "poor little brother because 
he is ill, and must not be fretted," and 
putting by their choicest flowers and toys 
for him, till he may become in time the 
tyrant of the household, and an in- 
different person may sometimes marvel 
at finding the pet lamb of the flock, the 
darling of the house, the most unattrac- 



tive and unloveable member of the 
family. 

Of course it is in the power of a sick 
person to alienate many hearts in time, 
by continually giving way to the irrita- 
bility of sickness, and becoming selfish 
and unreasonable; but in ordinary cases 
it will be very long before the tender- 
ness and compassion are worn out, and 
oftentimes has an invalid felt the sting of 
self-reproach from her father's anxious 
inquiry, " I am grieved to see you so out 
of spirits ; I am sure you must be worse 
to-day?" She knew he might have said 
"out of temper," and the thought has 
served to check the tide of impatience 
and fretfulness that was nearly carrying 
all before it. The blast is tempered to 
the shorn lamb, and a sick room calls 
forth all that is best and most holy and 
tender in human nature. It is seldom, 
indeed, that the sufferer is not cheered 
by some affection. If \Xie fexJci^et ^xvd 
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mother, the brother and sister, who were 
wont to cheer our childhood's troubles 
are parted from us, taking part in the 
active duties and business of the world, 
or gone before us to their rest, there is 
generally some kind friend, some faith- 
ful servant, to soothe our pillow, to bear 
with our fretfulness, and bring light and 
cheerfulness into our sick room. Truly 
it must be our own fault, in all ordinary 
cases at least, the closing of our own 
hearts against others, and stem rejection 
of their sympathy, that can leave us 
utterly without affection in our helpless- 
ness and dependence ; we must shut the 
chamber of our hearts up very closely if 
some ray of light cannot pierce through 
the gloom to cheer us. 

Affection which we have never guess- 
ed, tenderness which we might have left 
this world without ever appreciating, have 
shone upon us in our hour of suffering. 
God be praised ! we have many rays of 
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sunshine to light up our dark and thomy 
pathway. Surely one of the brightest 
and most abiding is that of the affection 
of our fellow-pilgrims, blessed and sanc- 
tified as it is by being the reflection of 
that perfect Love which knows " no vari- 
ableness, neither shadow of turning." 




\ 
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THE SUNSHINE OF SYMPATHY. 



There is in every one of us, however 
deeply hidden, a craving for the sym- 
pathy of our fellow-beings; strongest 
perhaps in youth, when our day-dreams 
are bright, and unclouded by disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, and our aspirations most 
pure and unworldly; but lurking still 
within us, even when we have been taught 
by sad experience, that " all is not gold 
that glitters," all are not true who seem 
so. Ingratitude and unkindness may 
sour the temper and shut up the heart 
for a time, but watch the gradual bright- 
ening of the coimtenance, and the thaw- 
ing of the frosted heart, even in old age, 
as it awakens to the belief that its joys 
and sorrows are matters of joy and sor- 
row to another, who seek^ \.o ■wvxi ^ ^^j^^ ^^ 
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therein, in spite of many repulses; and 
you wiU grant that sympathy never can 
be otherwise than a blessing desired by all 
who are travelling homeward together. 

Sickness brings to light, as I have 
already said, treasures of affection which, 
without it, would never have been known 
on this side of the grave. It calls forth 
sympathy too, even in those who would 
otherwise have felt entire indifference to- 
wards us, and it will warm hearts that 
have appeared cold and insensible in our 
days of health and vigour. They may 
not know where the trial presses most 
heavily, few do, who have not been tried 
themselves ; but all must have some idea 
of what pain and weakness are, and can 
feel for our deprivation of pleasures of 
which they are in daily enjoyment. I 
think one needs to be ill, to know how 
much kindness there is in human nature. 
The sick meet with it sometimes in people, 
and under circumstances, ^yVieie ovie viould 
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least expect to find such a precious plant 
as sympathy, blossoming in a soil little 
calculated to foster its growth ; in hotels, 
and transient resting-places, where one 
traveller succeeds another, and all are 
looked upon merely as customers, their 
very names perhaps unknown. Even 
in busy London, landlord and waiter 
have shown their sympathy, by the lit- 
tle attentions which give so much evi- 
dence of it, to the "poor sick young 
lady," carried into their house of " good 
entertainment ;" the hostess has offered to 
give up her own bed-room to the invalid 
"because it is the quietest room in the 
house;" and the servants have noted her 
tastes, and waited upon her eagerly and 
pityingly. And if sympathy is found 
where so much of the daily business of 
life tends to teach men, to look upon their 
fellows as mere machines and instruments 
of money-getting ; we may well hope to 
meet with it in less W^y «cA cx^Nfi^^ 
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scenes, where our individuality is better 
recognized, and we become known, at 
least by name and circumstances, to our 
neighbours of every grade. Nor shall 
we look for it in vain ; sick people will 
frequently find tradesmen ready to re- 
serve their choicest "goods" for those 
whose appetite disease has made delicate 
and capricious; they will take pains to 
procure an article to gratify the fiincy of 
an invalid, to which the desire of money- 
making could never incite them. Even 
hired nurses, who make a trade, so to 
speak, out of the sufierings of others, will 
often show by their willingness to per- 
form little oflSces of kindness, over and 
above the services for which they are paid, 
how gladly they would do wha^ they 
could to soothe the pain, and divert the 
mind, of their suffering charge. Our 
poorest neighbours will inquire tenderly 
after us^ and express in homely language 
the sympathy which t\iey Wj^ \io tci»ss^ 
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of showing, except by their kindly wishes 
or a humble offering, perhaps of the 
choicest nosegay their little flower-beds 
can furnish ; while their children will take 
pleasure in searching wood and dale for 
the first primrose, the earliest violet, for 
" the sick lady" or " gentleman." 

The worldly-wise perhaps may smile 
at this, and suspect some under-current 
of motives, not entirely disinterested in 
these little offerings; and in some in- 
stances, alas! we must acknowledge it. 
We shall not find an Utopia in this 
money-seeking world of ours : but I do 
believe that often and often they spring 
from pure good-wiU and sympathy; and 
that they would do so far more often still 
if we would receive them as they are in- 
tended ; but the very knowledge that we 
may suspect interested motives in the 
kindnesses offered by our inferiors, is suf- 
ficient to check every generous and kindly 
impulse as it arises. 
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Let no inferiority of station, however, 
be supposed to be incompatible with the 
growth of this mental sympathy in its 
purest form. Rightly has the most phi- 
losophical of our modem poets said : 

" Man is dear to man. The poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life, 
When they may know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the givers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to those 
Who needed kindness, for this single cause. 
That we have, all of us, one human heart. ^^ 

But what can be more galling, nay, 
more debasing to the faithful servant who 
gives up her best years to us, and wears 
out her bloom and strength in the sick- 
room, (resigning, perhaps, the prospect of 
making a happy and honoured home for 
herself in youth, and finding happiness as 
a wife and mother, for the sake of the 
sick Master or Mistress, whom she has 
learnt to love because so dependent on 
her affection,) than to find the prompt- 
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ings of this " human heart" ignored, her 
motives questioned, her generous devo- 
tion scorned, and her services reckoned 
among those for which money is an ample 
recompense ? 

The Master or Mistress who can so re- 
ceive the good offices of faithful affection 
have certainly no right to expect the 
sympathy of their inferiors in station. 
What wonder if they fail to receive it? 
or if in a long course of selfishness and 
insensibility to any feelings but their 
own, the sap of kindness is checked in its 
up-springing, and the plant gradually 
withers and dies. 

Nothing so surely as selfishness deadens 
the spring of sympathy and good-will in 
others. How can we expect that they 
will bear with our waywardness, and seek 
to gladden our days of pain, and nights 
of weary restlessness, if we have no 
thought to spare for one joy or sorrow of 
theirs? Shut up within ourselves, com- 

i \ 
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passionating no sufferings except our 
own, we are unconscious of the debt we 
owe them. Do what they will, give up 
whatever pleasure they may, whether the 
cheerful society of friends, or the delights 
of fresh air, and the enjoyment of nature's 
beauties, to linger by our bed-side, and 
breathe the oppressive atmosphere of our 
sick-room, they seem to give us no plea- 
sure; we receive their visits carelessly 
and thanklessly; grumbling perhaps if 
they stay away, yet discontented wh^i 
they are with us; thinking only how 
much we are to be pitied, and taking 
every kindness as our right. 

This is the sick-room of selfishness and 
discontent : view one in which resignation 
and cheerfulness, love of God and man 
have taken root, and you will see peace 
and loving-kindness prevailing through- 
out the sternest suffering, and the most 
troublesome and distasteful services de- 
manded by our conditAOXi — ^gc^^^^viX. fet 
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every loving office rendered us, anxious 
only to spare those who are eager to 
spend and be spent in our service, we for- 
get our own pain in thinking how much 
our obvious sufferings cost them, and in 
dwelling on the kindness, for which no 
gratitude seems sufficient. 

Are there no gleams of sunshine here ? 
Dark as the clouds may be, surely bright 
rays stream upon us through the gloom ! 

The sick should strive, as much as pos- 
sible, to interest themselves in the cares 
and pleasures of others, and be ever ready 
to hear the troubles and listen to the 
hopes that will be poured into their ear, 
if they show that they are willing to re- 
ceive the confidence sought to be bestow- 
ed on them. The sick room may be the 
centre to which all in the house will turn 
for solace and sympathy: burthens long 
borne in saence may be laid down here, 
failing hopes brightened, virtuous resolu- ,^ 
tioDs rooted and braced, axv^ ^c>o^ ^^nss^- ^ 
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sels given in the hour of need, which may 
bear fruit long after the sufferer has gone 
to her rest. With such work always at 
hand for God and for man, ought we to 
think our lives blighted and wasted, our- 
selves useless "cumberers of the earth? 
Would we but reahze the truth that even 
the sick have their appointed work, and 
that their nook in life could not be as 
well filled by other than themselves, half 
the burthen and the grief of sickness 
would be lightened. May the God of all 
consolation give us the spirit to cherish 
every such gleam of sunshine that may 
find its way into our darkened chamber ! 
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THE 

SUNSHINE OF CONTENTMENT. 

I SUPPOSE scarcely any sick person — any, 
I mean, who has had any religious teach- 
ing — would answer otherwise than "Yes" 
when asked, "Do you not believe that 
sickness is sent upon us for our good; 
one of the blessings in disguise which 
shall one day be unveiled to us ?" Yet 
how few of us realize our faith by acting 
as it would seem to be the natural con- 
sequence to act if we had it firmly rooted 
in us ! If we had a real practical belief 
that sickness must be good for us, be- 
cause the Ck)d of Love and of Wisdom, 
our Father •in Heaven, has sent it to us, 
would it not lead us to look up thank- 
fully to Him, feeling that we were too 
weak to be glad of the burthen laid upon 
us, but that we were so sure of its being 




sent in love, that we would take it as one 
of the good gifts of God, and bear it 
patiently and cheerfuUy, without a wish 
for anything but what He orders for us ? 
This feeling surely would bring sunshine 
to our hearts ; we should cease to bewail 
our lot, or to murmur at any pain. But 
we are generally content to acknowledge 
this truth in the abstract without applying 
it to our particular case, and examining 
whether or no we act up to it. I am 
not saying that it is easy to act up to it; 
there must be many a struggle before we 
can daily and hourly keep the thought 
before us, " This affliction is a blessing," 
" This pain is God's good gift;" but I do 
say that the effort to do so will, in time, 
give us the habit of mind. The strength 
we ask for we have Grod's own promise 
that we shall receive, and " strengthened 
with all might according to His glorious 
power, unto all patience and long-suffer- 
ing with joyfiilness " we ^\i«Sl c^^^^ \» 



hanker after forbidden pleasures, and wel- 
come with gratitude every gleam of sun- 
light we discern through the clouds. 

Go into a sick room where the opposite 
habit of mind prevails, and you will see 
fretfulness and discontent, impatience and 
gloom, on the sick man's countenance. 
Although he does not openly say, " I am 
hardly used," " I am the most afflicted of 
God's creatures," it is very evident that 
he thinks himself so ; he writhes under 
his burthen, and is more and more galled 
by the yoke against which he is pushing. 
Feeling every stroke of God's chastening 
rod, and yet without the spirit that alone 
makes it endurable and health-giving, his 
fretfulness grows with his pain, till bis 
nearest and dearest friends are worn-out 
by his caprices, and the love they bear 
him makes their trial in his suffering ten- 
fold greater. His days are spent in re- 
pining and weariness, in vain cravings for ^ 
" the only pleasures m ei\^\fc\iefcV '^^^'^'^ \, 




which are denied to him, and he is ready 
to exclaim, " K I may not hunt or shoot, 
if I may not feast or dance, if I may not 
enjoy life, let me die." No conversation 
gives him pleasm-e, every sparkle of health 
and vigour in others does but heighten 
the contrast with his own condition, and 
though in time perhaps he may become 
inured to it, and cease to murmur and to 
struggle, the peace of resignation never 
can be his; he submits because he can- 
not help himself, not because he has of- 
fered up the sacrifice of his will on the 
Altar of God, and is content. 

Truly if this were a picture of every 
sick room, the healthful would avoid its 
infection of gloom and discontent as they 
would the infection of a loathsome dis- 
ease. But, blessed be God, it is not so ; 
peace, contentment, nay, happiness, may 
be its guests if we will open the door of 
our hearts and let them in- Where the 
sick man takes every pang a^ YsAa ^y^ovsiV 
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ed discipline, feeling that not one more 
stroke is given than is needed, and that 
perfect Love and infallible Wisdom guide 
the hand that smites him, his only anxiety 
is so to take the blessing that it may not 
prove a curse, for it is an awful thought, 
that the blessings we fail to recognize, 
and the gifts we despise, not only work 
us no good, but evil ; we can no longer 
be as we were before we received them; 
talents wasted or misused will exact of 
us a heavy account ; and it is easy to see 
how sickness, loathed and resisted, reject- 
ed, as the gift of Love, becomes a pun- 
ishment and a curse to us. Taken as a 
blessing, it will soften our hearts to the 
woes of others, enable us to^ enter into 
their sufferings, and to soothe them with 
our sympathy as we have never been able 
to do before; and the oflSces of mercy 
become to our attendants pleasurable 
works of love. A brightness beyond thk 
world lights up our svc^ Osv^xsJoet^ \ss^ 
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gloom of fi^tfulness is seen on our coun- 
tenance; suffering may convulse it for 
the moment, and our voice may be weary 
and faint; but the smile of contentment 
rests on our lips, and calmness and cheer- 
fulness are heard in every word that we 
utter. We welcome our friends gladly, 
lovingly receive every kindly office at 
their hands, gratefully accept their sym- 
pathy, and strive to lighten the burthen 
that their anxious affection lays upon 
them. We are ready to take pleasure in 
their joys, to rejoice in the glow of health 
on their cheeks, and if the thought comes 
across our minds occasionally, " Once my 
colour was as bright, my step as fiill of 
vigour," the recollection does but heighten 
our sympathy with their brightness, as 
our sickness enables us to appreciate their 
trials. We feel that we have work to 
do for God in our appointed place, and 
that as one star differs from another in 
glory^ and one flower feorci «sio>3tvet \sl 
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fragrance, so will the incense differ which 
each must send up on high ; and the in- 
cense which must ascend from the altar 
of suffering, the blessing which will mark 
its acceptance, what are they but the 
willing submission of an obedient child, 
and the peace that nothing earthly has 
power to ruffle or destroy. 

"O Lord, my God, do Thou Thy Holy Will, 
I will lie still ; 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 

And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father^s breast 
In perfect rest I" 
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As the sick man performs his duty to 
God, so will he perform his duty to his 
neighbour. It depends mainly on him- 
self whether or no the Sunshine of Cha- 
rity — I use the word in its most compre- 
hensive sense, the sense which St. Paul 
gives to it in his most beautiful expo- 
sition of the charity that never faileth — 
shall light up his sick room. Some vir- 
tues there are which the sick find no op- 
portunity to exercise; but charity may 
take up its abode by their bed-side, and 
there find especial means of development. 
The good seed sown there, and gently 
nurtured and cherished by the Love of 
God, may spring up, like the grain of 
mustard-seed^ into a trngYA,^ \x^^ ^\t\!L 
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branches spreading far and wide, and 
bear fruit even into distant lands. 

But "charity begins at home/ says 
the proverb. Let us first see how it may 
affect home duties and home comfort. 
The injunction to suffer long and be 
kind may appear at first sight only to 
apply to the attendants on the sick; 
but invalids have much need to cultivate 
its gentle promptings, when any real or 
fancied neglect tempts them to consider 
themselves put aside, and forgotten in 
the bustle of the world, and the busi- 
ness of active life. Not to envy others 
the blessings of which they are deprived ; 
not to exact every service and attention 
as their due ; not to be easily provoked, 
or to think unkindly of others ; all these 
are admonitions especially needed by 
those whose circumstances incline them 
to be exacting and fretful. What a dif- 
ference the spirit that " thinketh no evil " 
will make in the atmos^\ieT^ cS. ^ iv.^i«-- 
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room ! Every service is accepted grate- 
fully, no sinister thought dims the bright- 
ness of the offering; our hearts are open 
to kindly impressions, and ready to wel- 
come every evidence of good feeling and 
affection that may present itself On the 
other hand, if we distrust the kindness of 
others, and deem it offered grudgingly 
and of necessity ; if we are exacting, im- 
patient, ungrateful, apt to take offence 
and to brood over every imaginary slight, 
it is impossible that the spirit of love can 
abide with us ; forbearing as our attend- 
ants may be, the brightness of their good- 
will, the pleasure of their self-sacrifice is 
gone for ever. 

In another respect, too, it seems to me 
the sick should carefully cherish the spirit 
that "thinketh no evil." Time some- 
times seems to linger in their sick-room; 
perhaps they cannot read, and their bodily 
pain needs distraction of thought. Theii 
fiiends seek to cheer awA. ^jkvws*^ Ni>ci^\cv 
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and at a loss what topic to choose, think- 
ing them, perhaps, unequal to serious 
thought, they remark upon their neigh- 
bours, and are led on insensibly by the 
appearance of interest they excite, to 
idle and ill-natured gossip. Without the 
smallest intention of making mischief, 
they repeat anecdotes, comment upon 
words and deeds, and suggest motives 
of action which have no foundation be- 
yond their own imagination ; and the sick 
man, viewing the picture only in the light 
in which it is represented to him, his tem- 
per somewhat soured, it may be, by the 
irritability of disease, takes up a one- 
sided impression, which he retails, per- 
haps, to his next visitor ; and so the seeds 
of ill-will and unjust judgment are sown 
which it may take years wholly to eradi- 
cate. Let him in the true spirit of that 
charity which leads us to bear all things, 
to believe and to hope all things that ^x^ 
good of another, resoVvxteVy cwx^ ^n^x^ 
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breath of scandal and unkind suspicion 
as it arises, or the sick-room may become 
the hot-bed of ill-nature and evil feeling, 
and all the vices of a little narrow world 
may grow up in it, instead of being, what 
it should be, the nursery of good thoughts 
and holy aspirations, the abode of peace 
unruffled by the world's vain cares or the 
passions of evil men, where nothing evil 
or unkind has leave to enter. 

But the charity that begins at home 
must not end in the sick-room. Culti- 
vate a loving spirit, and learn to rejoice 
in others' joys, and to weep with those 
that weep, and you will not be content 
to wish them well ; you will strive to do 
them good. Your purse, perhaps, is scan- 
tily furnished; you cannot visit the fa- 
therless and the widow in their affliction, 
you wonder how it can be in your power 
to do aught for others. Never fear but 
that opportunities will be found, if you 
are in earnest in looking fox \!c^em- "SKt^^. 
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learn the great lesson, to do to others as 
you would have them do to you, and 
; your way will be made plain before you. 
; One work of mercy, the highest and the 
! purest, that of prayer for others, is ever 
i open to you, and the sunshine of the 
■ sympathy you so gladly welcome from 
j others you can shed on the sick-bed of 
I the poor and the lonely. It is a very 
i mistaken notion that the poor care only 
for the purses of their richer neighbours : 
a small gift offered in kindness and sym- 
pathy will be far more gratefully received, 
and give far more pleasure, than the care- 
less donation of the wealthy and indiffer- 
ent, the crumbs from the rich man's table. 
Moreover, there are many ways in which 
the sick can assist their poorer neigh- 
bours, if they will give themselves the 
trouble to search them out. However 
plain your fare may be, it probably ex- 
ceeds in nicety and delicacy that which 
the cottage can afford to V\.^ i\d«^^xJs^^^^ 
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tant. Send him with a few words of 
kindly sympathy, a portion of the dish 
with which your sickly appetite is tempt- 
ed, and you will marvel at the pleasure 
so trifling a gift will excite, if you are not 
able to understand how the chord of good 
feeling and sympathy can be struck, by 
the knowledge that our wants are cared 
for and our ailments compassionated by 
others. Truly the gratitude aroused by 
the simple words, " the sick lady has sent 
you a part of her dinner; it will please 
her so much if you can fancy it," will 
very far exceed the value of the offering. 
Will not a bright gleam of sunshine come 
into your own chamber when yCu think 
of the ray you have sent into yon dark 
and lowly cottage? how, perhaps, you 
have banished moroseness and discontent 
from the destitute man tempted to repine 
at his lot, and condemn all above hinai as 
hardened by riches, and careless of the 
sufferings of poverty! 
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Though you cannot go yourself to visit 
the fatherless and the widow, you can 
make inquiries into their circumstances, 
learn how best to help them, and at the 
cost of some little patience and self-de- 
nial, give your mite of assistance. You 
find, perhaps, that the inability to clothe 
her children respectably, the impossibility 
of sending them to school, presses heavily 
on the widow's heart; can no means be 
found of removing this burthen by your 
own patient industry, or by devoting an 
hour occasionally to sowing the good seed 
in the heart of one of Christ's little flock ? 

Nor must we consider the poor only 
as our neighbours, and suppose that we 
have no means of doing good to those 
who are removed from a condition to be 
assisted by our wealth or our industry. 
Any that are sick or afllicted may be 
soothed by a friendly message of sym- 
pathy ; and it may often be in our power ^^ 
to give them some triftm^ i^^'^'smx^^ ^^ *^^ % 
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make them sharers in some ray of sun- 
shine, shed on our sick-bed by the active 
kindness of others. An invalid lady once, 
on hearing of the dangerous illness of a 
neighbour, sent him a bunch of grapes 
which she had just received : it happened 
to be the only thing in her power to offer 
to one whose means were such as to 
enable his friends to provide for all his 
wants. On finding that he was already 
supplied with fixiit, she was inclined to 
regret her gift as useless. After his 
death, however, his femily begged that 
she might be told how he had put aside 
all others and eagerly asked for '• the 
kind lady's grapes." No reasoning could 
persuade him that they were not bet- 
ter than those which had been pur- 
chased for him: again and again he re- 
verted to her gift with pleasure and 
gratitude, repeating "it was so kind of 
her to think of me when she was so ill 
ierselfy" and repaying \ieT \\\X\a ^\?^ \fc\v- 
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fold by the prayers and blessings of a 
dying man. 

Our own experience of the discomforts 
and necessities of illness will make us 
quick-witted to discover means of alle- 
viation for others. The refreshing scent, 
the soft cushion, the change of diet may 
give the sufferer ease, and tempt his fail- 
ing appetite, in a degree unthought of by 
those who are not familiar with sickness, 
and the feeling that we have been allow- 
ed to do somethings however trifling, for 
a fellow-sufferer, brings a sunshine into 
our sick-room that will brighten many an 
hour of pain and unrest. Let us not be 
weary in well-doing: in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not, in our labour 
of love. 
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Intellect is one of the good gifts of 
God, which, if not fostered and culti- 
vated, will depart from us. Imagine a 
man who has nipped it in the bud, and 
quelled every heavenward aspiration, im- 
mersed in business all his days, with no 
thought except for his office and his 
banker's book, suddenly struck down by 
illness, and his forlorn condition may well 
excite compassion. Time hangs heavily 
on his hands, he has no resources within 
himself, every minute that he is detained 
from his business seems wasted, and if at 
length he is compelled by the continu- 
ance of ill-health to resign his occupation, 
he becomes a miserable man, his hopes 
are blasted and withered, \ie e^\i \io \xiw^ 
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lay up treasures for himself on earth, 
and he has no thought except for earth ; 
the narrow circle of his mind contracts, 
and becomes more and more narrow, till 
at length it never goes beyond the four 
walls of his sick-room, and his eating and 
drinking, his sleeping and waking, his 
sufferings, and the means of relieving 
them, make up the tenor of his conver- 
sation, the whole round of his sympathies. 
If in his days of youth and vigour he 
had sought to cultivate his mind, and to 
use his powers for other ends than solely 
for money-making; if he had not been 
so completely engrossed by that one 
pursuit, or by the dreams of ambition, 
his intellect would not now be so utterly 
barren as to furnish him with no re- 
sources, no pleasures, whereby to lessen 
the tedium of confinement to the sick- 
room. Intellect alone, it is true, would 
not suffice to make him contented with 
his ]ot; but intellect, YAe^^^di otA\s^\^s^- 
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ened by the Christian's faith, hope, and 
love, will enable him to soar beyond this 
world, and will give him treasures of 
heart and mind, compared with which 
the luxuries of the world, the animal 
pleasures of existence, are as the enjoy- 
ments of mere soulless brutes, intent 
only on satisfying the desires of the mo- 
ment. He gladly welcomes the leisure 
hours forced upon him by sickness, and 
seeks to turn them to the best account 
by the improvement of his heart and 
mind ; and when sickness becomes an 
habitual thing, and the pursuits of am- 
bition and of money-getting must be put 
aside, and he looks not ever again to 
mingle in the active business of life, he 
draws upon the rich stores of his mind, 
and finds companionship in his books 
when all other society is denied him. 

It is true that sickness often weakens 
our powers of mind, and makes it unable 
to grasp a subject w\i\c\i m V^^xJcl \\» 



would delight us to master; therefore it 
is that we should cultivate the intellect 
in our days of health and vigour, that it 
may not be fallow when we most need 
to reap its harvest. But much may be 
done even in weakness and suffering to 
strengthen our mental powers by gentle 
and regular exercise; and the charms of 
poetry and of eloquent description seldom 
fail to give us pleasure, even in the midst 
of bodily pain and discomfort. 

In long-continued illness we become 
inured to suffering, and able to open our 
minds to enjoyment, if we make the effort 
to do so, to a degree little comprehended 
by those who know sickness only as a 
transient thing, a guest to whom they 
are so little accustomed, that it occupies 
every avenue of their minds for the time 
being, and they deem it impossible to in- 
terest themselves in other matters while 
it continues ; while those to whom suffer- 
ing and weakness are every -^^^ ecywi^^:^^-. 
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learn to look beyond and above them for 
their joys and their sorrows. A vivid de- 
scription of beautiful scenery will trans- 
port us far away from the narrow boun- 
daries of our sick-room; the high and 
holy aspirations of poetry will lead our 
minds to soar above suffering and weari- 
ness ; music will have charms to lull our 
souls, in the very extremity of physical 
unrest; and painting, with its thousand 
forms of beauty and imagination, will 
give our eyes a treat, and our minds a 
feast, known only to those who have cul- 
tivated a love of art, and learnt to appre- 
ciate beauty in every guise. It is espe- 
cially desirable that our minds should 
not become contracted by the narrow 
circle in which the sick must live, and 
that we should not let our powers lan- 
guish for want of use. There may be 
times when the physician will forbid all 
mental labour, when the brain has been 
already overtaxed, and Xei^uie ixixi^v \ifc 



given to it to recruit; but more often, 
sick people fancy themselves unable to 
attend to subjects which it costs them 
some effort to grasp; and they are con- 
tent to wile away tedious moments by 
some trifling occupation or enchaining 
stor3^ Not that these are without their 
use; they are not to be despised when 
the mind is really unable to take stronger 
meat, and requires to be carried out of 
itself by gentle relaxation ; but if its 
powers are solely exercised upon these, 
they will lose the capability of digesting 
better food, and in time we shall lose all 
relish for the mental pleasures which we 
have effectually expelled by starvation; 
our minds will become torpid : — 

" So we freeze on 
Until the grave increase our cold." 

If only a few minutes be given to some 
better reading at intervals of the day, the 
mind will become braced and invigorated, 
brightened, as it were, and oiled where 
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otherwise it would become rusty and tar- 
nished, like a machine long out of use. 

The healthful, however, must not look 
with contempt upon any occupation ol 
the sick-room, however trifling and im- 
satisfactory it may appear, to those who 
are in the full vigour of mind and body. 
The physician will often find the pencil 
and the needle his best auxiliaries to- 
wards keeping the mind from preying on 
itself. 

As a general rule, I believe the very 
worst thing for invalids is to be idle. 
How often wearisome days have been 
shortened, and hours of suffering bright- 
ened, by the introduction of some new 
work, or instruction in some new art, 
any one familiar with lingering illness will 
acknowledge. When our pursuits are 
such as to enable us to be of use to 
others, of course their zest is increased 
tenfold; but even if they merely tax the 
ingenuity of our coTi\x\\awc^.^ ox ^Jae. 
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dexterity of our fingers, they have their 
use, in leading us to forget for a time the 
engrossing subject of our sufferings; and 
therefore should be welcomed gratefully, 
as the means of bringing one of the 
many rays of sunshine with which it is 
permitted to us to enliven the monotony 
of our existence, into the sick room. 
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" God saw everything that He had nmde, 
and behold it was very good." The Al- 
mighty Creator, the Perfection of wisdom 
and goodness, acknowledged the beauty 
of this world in which man reigns pre- 
eminent, and of which he himself was 
God's last and most perfect work ; surely 
as our minds grow in wisdom and in good- 
ness, they will open more and more to 
the beauty that meets us at every step, 
that reigns above, around, and beneath 
us. Only the man whose appetite has 
been vitiated by the stream of sensual 
pleasure, or of worldly ambition, can be 
insensible to the loveliness of nature ; it 
opens a fund of pleasure to all, yet the 
most profound intellect need not blush to 
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occupy itself in the examination of its 
wonders ; sure that every step in know- 
ledge will open fresh sources of pleasure, 
and give us fresh cause to adore the 
wonderful wisdom that appears in every 
part and atop of creation. 

Perhaps we never realize the fulness 
of nature's beauties, till we are for a time 
deprived of their enjoyment; and sunny 
meads, green fields, and babbling brooks, 
are but dreams of the imagination, and 
pictures of memory's painting. Every one 
knows the delight of again inhaling the 
fresh air, of feasting the eye on beautiful 
scenes, and opening the ear to the sweet 
sounds of nature's harmony divine, after 
the close confinement of the sick-room. 

In long and habitual illness, however, 
we are seldom entirely deprived of these 
enjoyments. Those who are happy enough 
to be laid up in the country, where the 
open window lets in the fi'esh air and 
sweet fragrance of nature, and the air is 
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filled with the joyous melodies of the little 
birds, hymning the praises of their great 
Creator ; where the eye is cheered by the 
beauteous view, of which it never tires, 
and in which it continually finds some- 
thing to admire anew ; where sunshine and 
storm have each their beauties, and the 
changing seasons, the budding spring, the 
full glory of summer, the varied tints of 
autumn, and the snowy robe of winter, 
each in their turn call forth our worship 
and gratitude, — need little to remind them 
of the sunshine which nature so abundant- 
ly pours into their sick-room. But even 
those whose lot "is ordered in a narrow 
chamber in a crowded city, may find much 
to cheer and alleviate it, in the occasional 
rays that will make their way even into 
their dark abode. If they can see no- 
thing but the blue sky and the clouds 
that overshadow it, light and shade, sun, 
moon, and stars, have each their glory 
and their lesson: andtaVv^iV-^^e^Xsn.^^- 
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ness and hope in every streak of light 
and fragment of sunshine, because to the 
Christian it will ever speak of that Light 
which shall one day burst upon his vision, 
which knows no dimness and no shadow. 
If he hears but the sparrow twittering on 
the house-top, it will remind him that he 
has a Father in Heaven, without Whom 
not even a sparrow can fall to the ground, 
and by Whom the very hairs of his head 
are all numbered. And the little stunted 
floweret which, it maj" be, he cherishes in 
his darkened window, and which has 
struggled into bloom in spite of the pau- 
city of light and air afforded it, serves to 
him as an emblem and a promise of the 
Resurrection of the Dead, " sown in cor- 
ruption, and raised in incorruption." 

Watch the smile of rapture with which 
a sick child will receive a daisy from the 
little garden-plot next door, or the nose- 
gay of wild flowers which a kind neigh- 
bour may bring him ftom \k\fc QW'Q»^x^^^^ 
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and you vrill g]*ant that hot-houses and 
gardens abounding in beauty and fra- 
grance, can never afford their owners half 
so much delight. 

Few but the sick thoroughly enjoy the 
first primrose and the early violet, which 
seem to bring the freshness of spring into 
the " darkened room" into which 

^* The fragrant blossoms steal 
To cheer the soul with loving words, and pain's deep 
wound to heal." 

But with this, as with every other sun- 
beam of mercy, it needs to be welcomed 
and encouraged to be fully appreciated. 
Flowers may bloom all about our daily 
path, unnoticed and unknown, and unless 
we cultivate the love of nature, and seek 
to drink of the stream that is ever flowing 
at our feet, and to learn the hidden lore 
of Providence, the wonders with which 
every leaflet teems, and the history shut 
up in every insect's ceW-, toit^^^>i»^cwrj 
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of the stars, discern the brightness of the 
rainbow, and mark how everything in 
creation has its especial object, and its 
especial law and circle of blessing, how 
sunshine and cloud, " snow and vapours, 
wind and storm, fulfil His word," Who 
called them into being, — the book of na- 
ture will yet remain a sealed book to us ; 
because we will not give ourselves the 
trouble even to lift the veil that comes 
between us, and the lessons of love and 
wisdom which are all around us. 

To some, perhaps, the sick-room may 
afford leisure and opportunity to learn 
the lesson, which the active pursuits of 
health and the business of life have hither- 
to forbidden. Let them drink deeply of 
this pure stream of knowledge; it will 
enlarge their hearts as well as their minds, 
for they will learn to adore the good Pro- 
vidence of God, and to love the creatures 
on whom so much love and wisdom have 
been lavished. The ftov^et^ ^*^ \k^Q,^\c»R. ^^ 
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their familiar friends, the little birds their 
minstrels, ever singing to them of the 
mercy and the goodness which prevail 
throughout all nature ; and the butterfly, 
emerging from its chrysalis into a new 
and more perfect form, will instruct them 
in yet higher lore, and show them how 

" The grovelling worm 
Shall find his wings and soar ^* 

on high, when the chain that binds " the 
laggard body" to earth is broken, and 
" the mounting soul " obeys 

" The call by Jesus given," 

and quits the shadows here for the glo- 
rious sunshine of Eternal and unclouded 
Light. 
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One word more I would say to my fel- 
low sufferers before I bid them farewell. 
I have sought to point out to them the 
rays of sunshine which chiefly make their 
way into their sick-room; to some of 
course more are vouchsafed than to others ; 
but I believe there is no lot utterly 
without some gleam of brightness, and 
that bodily suffering alone cannot bring 
unhappiness. True it is, alas! that it 
adds greatly to the burthen of some afflic- 
tions : poverty is then most severely felt ; 
and anxiety for those we love presses up- 
on us with double force, because we can- 
not even attempt to alleviate their suffer- 
ings by our tender cares. And bereave- 
ment crushes us beneath its weight; the sv 
burthen of bitter grief, \\o^ %ox^ >^ ^^- \ 
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how ever present to our mind, when ihe 
elasticity of health is gone from us, and 
we can no more go forth to seek con- 
solation in works of mercy and charity, 
or distraction of thought in the soothing 
balm of nature ! 

Yet still are our woes capable of allevi- 
ation. Are our natural ties snapped in 
twain ? We are seldom quite alone in 
the world, friends are often raised up M 
give us solace in our hour of need, and 
kindness and sympathy meet us in our 
path where we would least expect to find 
such blessings. If even we are entirely 
bereft of human affection and sympathy, 
we know Where we shall never look for it 
in vain, where the consolation of a mo- 
ther's love, the abiding affection of a bro- 
ther are embodied in perfection. If dark- 
ness present itself to our eyes, on which- 
ever side we turn here, still is there light 
in the clouds, although we see it not. 
Here we shall never knoN^ \)aa ?viJ^ TGfe%r 
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sure of the Love vouchsafed to us in our 
darkest hours : the brightest gleams that 
gild our lot may be the events which 
have worked us most suffering here, and 
which we have failed to recognize in their 
true colours. The clouds of sorrow, care, 
and suffering, may be flooded with the 
most brilliant light, although our eyes are 
too weak to discern it. The sorest afflic- 
tion may bring us the richest blessings, 
and every pang of ours may work good 
to ourselves, or to those whom we love 
more dearly than ourselves, of which we 
little dream. One day the veil shall be 
removed. The Light of Heaven shall 
stream forth in all its fulness, shall daz- 
zle us mth its unclouded glory, and we 
shall marvel that our lot on earth could 
be overshadowed by such transient clouds, 
when eternity has given its true measure 
to time, and our longest and most dark- 
some life seems but the passing shadow 
of a day. 
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